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“THE WORLD TODAY” 


James G. McDonald’s Monday evening radio 
talks for this month: 
January 6 Ten Years of the League of Nations 
13. The London Naval Conference 
20 The Crisis in India 
* 27 China and the Powers 
Over WEAF and stations associated with the 
National Broadcasting Co., 7:15 p.m., E.S.T. 


DIVERGENT NAVAL THESES 


HE French memorandum sent last 

week to the four other powers who 
will participate in the London Naval Con- 
ference in January is a full and candid 
restatement of the thesis on which 
France has based its disarmament policy 
for the past ten years. It runs counter 
to the thesis presented by Great Britain 
and the United States, but it should not 
have occasioned surprise in either Wash- 
ington or London. 


Ever since the founding of the League 
of Nations France has insisted that 
security must precede disarmament. By 
security France means definite guaran- 
tees against attack which will insure to 
the victim of an aggressor the material 
assistance of other nations. French 
representatives at Geneva have worked 
consistently to build up within the League 
framework such a system of security. The 
Geneva Protocol of 1924, which was re- 
jected by the British Conservative gov- 
ernment, provided elaborate guarantees 
against aggression. The Locarno treaties 
accomplished the same end in a limited 
region. At the same time France has 
championed League efforts toward gen- 
eral disarmament in preference to isolated 
attempts to bring about reduction in one 
type of armament, such as navies. French 
delegations have argued in the meetings 
of the League Preparatory Commission 
that land, air and naval armaments are 
inseparable, and must be considered as a 
whole. 


The French doctrine, which is shared 
by many other countries, was well known 
when the preliminary Anglo-American 
negotiations began last summer. These 
negotiations, however, and the resulting 
invitation to the five-power conference, 
were based on the fundamentally different 
conception that naval armaments could 


be limited separately, without reference 
to security or such other “extraneous” 
problems as freedom of the seas. The: 
Washington Conference had successfully 
applied the same thesis to the limitation 
of capital ships, by laying down mathe- 
matical ratios of naval strength based on 
the relative size of existing fleets. If re- 
duction is proportionate, according to the 
Anglo-American doctrine, no nation will 
suffer from the general scaling down of 
fleets. On the contrary, direct savings in 
cost will be achieved at a stroke, without 
the long delay involved by waiting for the 
creation of a complete system of security. 
And even an increased sense of security, 
it is held, would result from all-round 
reduction. 


The present French memorandum, 
while maintaining France’s traditional 
attitude, reveals a willingness to com- 
promise within certain limits. It first re- 
calls France’s support of the League sys- 
tem of disarmament, based on Article 8 
of the Covenant, the desire of France to 
hasten a general conference to include all 
types of armament and its belief that 
security must precede reduction of armies 
and navies. Four general observations 
are made: 


1. The Paris pact, while a real step toward 
peace, “cannot be looked upon as sufficient in 
its present state to guarantee the security of 
nations.” It was this consideration, no doubt, 
which prevented Great Britain and the United 
States from actually reducing their cruiser 
fleets, although both are convinced of the im- 
possibility of conflict between themselves. 


2. The League Covenant already provides 
the foundation for a complete system of 
security, although its provisions are not yet 
perfected. It is primarily on the basis of the 
Covenant that France and other League Mem- 
bers undertake to limit armaments. 


8. The experience at Geneva has demon- 
strated that the principles of the Washington 
Conference do not permit “the rational appli- 
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cation of the principles laid down in Article 
8 of the Covenant, which provides for a gen- 
eral reduction in armaments to a minimum 
compatible with the security of each state,” 
and with its obligations under the League. 

4. “Just as a general technical agreement 
upon armaments implies a previous political 
agreement, so does complete naval agreement 
presuppose an understanding on the question 
of freedom of the seas,” neutral rights and 
cooperation against an aggressor. 


After making these observations, the 
memorandum sets forth the principles 
which will guide French policy at London. 
These may be paraphrased briefly as 
follows: 

1. France intends to base reduction on 
Article 8 of the Covenant, which does not 
imply application of mathematical ratios, but 
provides « basis acceptable to the govern- 
ments not represented at London. In spite of 
its preference for limitation of navies by total 
tonnage rather than by categories, France is 
willing to agree to the compromise it sug- 
gested at Geneva, under which the needs of 
individual nations may be met by transferring 
tonnage from one category to another. 


2. France will maintain its position on the 
close interdependence between land, air and 
naval armaments. It will not, however, stand 
in the way of other nations who may wish 
to enter into a binding agreement between 
themselves at London without waiting for the 
general disarmament conference. 


8. The French delegation will be required 
to explain the importance of a tonnage cor- 
responding with national needs, taking into 
account the geographical position of the coun- 
try and its colonial empire. 


4. In view of the benefits resulting from 
the four-power Pacific treaty signed at the 
Washington Conference, France will be ready 
to suggest an agreement of mutual guarantee 
and non-aggression between the Mediter- 
ranean naval powers, including Spain. 
The French position as outlined in this 

memorandum has little or nothing in 
common with the British and American 
positions, with which Japan agrees in 
principle. The Japanese accept the funda- 
mental British-American thesis of limita- 
tion, but ask for higher ratios in auxiliary 
ships than they were granted in capital 
ships at Washington. But France shows 
a greater willingness to discuss separate 
naval reduction now than it did in 1927, 
when the French government declined to 
take part in the Geneva conference. By 
suggesting a Mediterranean Locarno, 
France intimates clearly that it may be 
willing to accept some measure of reduc- 
tion under its own compromise proposal, 
provided additional security is offered. 
Finally, by stating its position frankly in 
advance, France has given Great Britain 
and the United States an opportunity to 
find a formula whereby the provisional, 
if not the immediate acceptance of France 
may be insured. W. T. S. 


Two 


HE British Commission of Inquiry 

sent to Palestine in October to in- 
vestigate the causes which led to the dis- 
orders and bloodshed of August and Sep- 
tember completed its collection of testi- 
mony on December 26 and left immedi- 
ately for London to begin drafting its 
final report to the British government. 
During the two months it took the com- 
missioners to listen to the mass of evi- 
dence presented by local British officials 
and by Jewish and Arab citizens, mutual 
antagonism between Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine is reported by reputable ob- 
servers to have increased on the whole 
rather than to have diminished. Many 
solutions for the Palestinian problem 
have been offered meanwhile, not only in 
Palestine and in Great Britain, but in 
foreign countries as well. Pending the 
report of the commission, however, no 
specific announcement of policy is to be 
expected from the mandatory power. 


E. P. M. 


Diplomatic Events in Manchuria, by Sir Harold 
Parlett. London, Oxford University Press, 
1929. 

_ An illuminating analysis of international poli- 

tics in Manchuria during this generation. 


Selected Articles on National Defense, compiled 
by Julia E. Johnsen. New York, H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1928. 


A series of articles collected from every source, 
and grouped roughly under pro and con head- 
ings. Intended chiefly for debaters. 


Aerial Bombardment and the International Regu- 
lation of Warfare, by M. W. Royse. New 
York, Harold Vinal, 1929. 


A thorough and well documented study. 
Law or War, by Lucia Ames Mead. New York, 
Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 


Argues the need for replacing war by arbi- 
tration. 


America’s Naval Challenge, by Frederick Moore. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1929. 

A discussion, by an American newspaper man, 
of the political aspects of the growth of the 
United States Navy since the World War. Based 
on the thesis that an American navy equal to 
the British navy means American naval super- 
iority. 

Through English Eyes, by J. A. Spender. New 

York, Frederick A. Stokes, 1928. 

Mr. Spender’s impressions of a six months’ 


visit to the United States in the autumn and 
winter of 1927. 


The Pacific Area, by George H. Blakeslee. Bos- 
ton, World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, 1929. 
A condensed but complete summary of the im- 

portant political questions uppermost in the Far 

East. 


The Development of Extraterritoriality in China, 
by G. W. Keeton. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1928. 

A complete two-volume survey, indispensable 
for any serious study of the subject. 
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